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WIELAND; 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


fin American Tale. 


| Every sentiment will yield to your amaze- } of taste in the Saxon dialect. My ances- 
ment. If my testimony were without cor- || tor may be considered as the founder of 
'roborations, you would reject it as incredi- | the German Theatre. The modern poet 
ble. The experience of no haman being ! of the same name is sprung from the same 

can furnish a parallel: That I, beyond the || family, and, perhaps, surpasses but little, 
CHAPTER L. | rest of mankind, should be reserved for a in the fruitfulness of his invention, or the 


| destiny without alleviation, and without || soundness of his taste, the elder Wieland. 


I ree little reluctance in complying with jexample! Listen to my narrative, and | His life was spent in the composition of 


et EE. ten Kerem Shy ee || then say what it is that has made me de- || sonatas and dramatic pitces. They were 


cause of my sorrows. You are a stranger) serve to be placed on this dreadful emi- | not unpopular, but merely afforded bim a 


is our |t oa | 
to the depth of my distresses. Hence your |! nence, if, indeed, every faculty be not sus- | sebiabe Gebubaeiinn:...taaaientidetaai 
efforts at consolation must necessarily fail. | 


; Nj | pended in wonder that f am still alive, and | of his life, and was quickly followed to the 
Yet the tale that I am going to tell 1s not | am able to relate it. | grave by his wife. Their only child was 


intended as a claim upon weed sympathy. | My father’s ancestry was noble on the | taken under the protection of the merchant. 
In the midst of my despair, I do not dis- | paternal side ; but his mother was the! At an early age he was apprenticed toa 
dain to contribute what little I can to the’ daughter of a merchant. My grandfather | London trader, and passed seven years of 


benefit of mankind. I acknowledge your '| was a younger brother, anda native of Sax- | mercantile servitude. 
right to be informed of the events that have | ony. He was placed, when he had reach- | 


BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 








| My father was not fortunate in the cha- 
lately happened in my family. Make | eq the suitable age, at a German college. | racter of him under whose care he was 
what use of the tale you shall think pea '| During the vacations, he employed himself | now placed. He was treated with rigour, 
If it be communicated to the world, it will | in traversing the neighbouring territory.— | and full employment was provided for 
inculcate the duty of avoiding deceit. It | On one occasion it was his fortune to visit | every hour of his time. His duties were 
will exemplify the force of early impres- || Hamburg. He formed an acquaintance | laborious and mechanical. He had been 
sions, and show the immeasurable evils | with Leonard Weise, a merchant of that educated with a view to this profession, and 
that flow from an erroneous or imperfect | city, and was a frequent guest at his house. || therefore, was not tormented with unsatis- 
discipline. The merchant had an only daughter, for | fied desires. He did not hold his present 

My state is not destitute of tranquility. | whom his guest speedily contracted an af- || occupations in abhorrence, because they 
The sentiment that dictates my feelings is fection; and, in spite of parental menaces | withheld him from paths more flowery and 
not hope. Futurity has no power over my | and prohibitions, he, in due season, be- ‘more smooth, but he found in unintermit- 
thoughts. To all that is to come I am) came her husband. e _| ted labour, and in the sternness of his mas- 
perfectly indifferent. With regard to my-| — By this act he mortally offended his re- } ter, sufficient occasions for discoutent. No 
self, I have nothing more to fear. Fate | Jations. Thenceforward he was entirely opportunities of recreation were allowed 
has*done its worst. Henceforth, Lam cal- | qisowned and rejected by them. They him. He spent ail his time pent up ina 


.. it e ° ° ! . 
lous to misfortune. | refused to contribute any thing to his sup-, gloomy apartment, or traversing narrow 


I address no supplication to the Deity. || port. All intercourse ceased, and he re- and crowded streets. Lis food was coarse, 
The power that governs the course of hu- i ceived from them merely that treatment to and his lodging humble. 
man affairs has chosen his path. The de-'| which an absolute stranger, or detested | Ifis heart gradually contracted a habit 
cree that ascertained the condition of my | enemy, would be entitled. | of morose. and eloomy reflection. He 
life, admits of no recal. No doubt it J Ile found an asylum in the house of his | could not accurately define what was want- 
squares with the maxims of eternal equity. ! new father, whose temper was kind, and | ing to his happiness. He was not tortured 
That is neither to be questioned nor de- | whose pride was flattered by this alliance. by comparisons drawn between his own 
nied by me. It suftices that the past is ex- The nobility of his birth was put in the situation and that of others. His state was 
empt from mutation. ‘The storm that tore | balance against his poverty. Weise con- | such as suited his age and his views as to 
up our happiness, and changed into drea- || ceived himself, on the whole, to have acted fortune., He did not imagine himself treat- 
riness and desert the blooming scene of our || with the highest discretion, in thus dispos- ed with extraordinary or unjustifiable ri- 
existence, is lulled into grim repose; but) ing of his child. My grandfather found it) gour. 1u this respect he supposed the con- 
not until the victim was transfixed and | incumbent on him to search out some mode | dition of others, bound, like himself, to 
mangled; till every obstacle was dissipat- || of independent subsistence. His youth mercantile service, to resemble his own; 


ed by its rage; till every remnant of good 
was wrested from our grasp and extermi- 
nated. 

How will your wonder, and that of your 
companions, be excited by my stery!— 


had been eagerly devoted to literature and | yet every engageinent was irksome, and 
music. These had hitherto been cultivat- every hour tedious in its lapse. 

ed merely as sources of amusement. They In this state of mind he chanced to light 
were now converted into the means of| upon a book written by one of the teachers 








gain. At this period there were few works of the Albigenses, or French Protestauts. 
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He entertained no relish for books, and 
was wholly unconscious of any power they 
possessed to delight or instruct. This vo- 
lume had lain for years in a corner of his 


Every thing was viewed in a disconnected 
position. One action and one precept | 
garret, half buried in dust and rubbish.— | were not employed to illustrate and restrict | 
He had marked it as it lay; had thrown | the meaning of another. Hence arose a | 
it, as his occasions required, from one spot | thousand scruples to which he had hitherto || 
to another; but had felt no inclination to}; been a stranger. He was alternately agi-|, 
examine its contents, or even to inquire| tated by fear and by ecstasy. He ima- 


what was the.subject of which it treated. 'gined himself beset by the snares of a spi- 











! . . 
gested. His constructions of the text were | The belief, after every new co 
hasty, and formed on a narrow actA | passions, acquired new strength ; and, 
at length, he formed a resolution of com- 


One Sunday afternoon, being induced to | ritual foe, and that his security lay in cease-) 
retire fora few minutes to his garret, his | less watchfulness and prayer. 


eye was attracted by a page of this book, | 


which, by some accident, had been opened | were now modelled by a stricter standard. 


and placed full in his view. He was seat- 
ed_on the edge of his bed, and was employ- | 





His morals, which had never been loose, 





The empire of religious duty extended it- | 


-_ | ae . . 
ed in repairing a rent in some part of his 1 All levities of speech, and negligences of | 


clothes. 
work, but occasionally wandering, lighted 
at length upon the page. The words 
“ Seek and ye shall find,” were taose that 
first offered themselves to his notice. His 
curiosity was roused by these so far as to 
prompt him to proceed. As soon as he 
finished his work, he took up the book and 
turned to the first page. The farther he 
read, the more inducement he found to. 
continue, and he regretted the decline of | 
the light which obliged him for the present | | 
to close it. 

The book contained an exposition of the 
doctrine of the sect of Camissards, and a 
historical account of its origin. His mind 
was in a state peculiarly fitted for the re- 
ception of devotional sentiments. The 
eraving which had haunted him was now, 
supplied with an object. His mind was at. 
no loss for a theme of meditation. On) 
days of business, he rose at the dawn, and | 
retired to his chamber not till late at night. | 
He now supplied himself with candles, and | 
employed his nocturnal and Sunday hours’ 
in studying this book. It, of course, 














mournful and contemplative. He laboured t 
to keep alive a sentiment of fear, and a be- | 
lief of the awe-creating presence of the, 
Deity. Ideas foreign to this were sedu- | 
lously excluded. To suffer their intrusion | 
was a crime against the Divine Majesty in-) 
expiable but by days and weeks of the | 
keenest agonies. | 
No material variation had occurred in | 
the lapse of two years. Every day con- | 


the tide of his emotions would sometimes | 
recede, that intervals of despondency and | 
doubt would occur; but these gradually 
were more rare, and of shorter duration ; 
and he, at last, arrived at a state consider- 
ably uniform in this respect. 

His apprenticeship was now almost ex- 
pired. Qn his arrival of age he became 
entitled, by the will of my grandfather, to 
‘asmallsum. This sam would hardly suf- 
| fice to set him afloat as a trader in his pre- 
sent situation, and he had nothing to ex- 
pect from the generosity of his’ master.— 








abounded with allusions to the Bible. All 
its conclusions were deduced from the sa- 
ered text. This was the fountain, beyond 
which it was unnecessary to trace the. 





Stream of religious truth; but it was his. 


duty to trace it thus far. 

A Bible was easily procured, and he ar- 
dently entered on the study of it. His un- 
derstanding had received a particular di- 
rection. All his reveries were fashioned 
in the same mould. His progress towards 


Residence in England had, besides, be- 


|| devotional contemplation. 
|| of the scriptures, and other religious books, 


| ment. 


























plying with what he deemed the will of 
heaven. 

The North-American Indians naturally 
presented themselves as the first objects for 
this species of benevolence. As soon as 
his servitude expired, he cunverted his 
little furtune into money, and embarked 
for Philadelphia. Here his fears were re. 
vived, and a nearer survey of sayage 
manners once more shook his resolution. 
For awhile he relinquished his purpose, 
and purchasing a farm on Schuylkill, within 


bow to his looks, gestures, and phrases.— '|a few miles of the city, set himself down 


to the cultivation of it. The cheapness of 


Ilis eyes were not confined to his || behaviour, were proscribed. His air was) land, and the service of African slaves, 


which were then in general use, gave him, 
who was poor in Europe, all the advantages 
of wealth. He passed fourteen years ina 
thrifty and laborious manner. In this time 
new objects, new employments, and new 
associates, appeared to have nearly oblite- 
rated the devout impressions of his youth. 
He now became acquainted with a woman 
of a meek and quiet disposition, and of 
slender acquirements like himself. He 


firmed him in his present modes of think- } profiered his hand and was accepted. 
‘ing and acting. It was to be expected that | 


His previous industry had now enabled 
| him to dispense with personal labour, and 
direct attention to his own concerns. He 
enjoyed leisure, and was visited afiesh by 


The reading 


became once more his favourite employ- 
| His ancient belief relative to the 
conversion of the savage tribes, was re- 
ivived with uncommon energy. To the 
former obstacles were now added the plead- 
ings of parental and conjugal love. The 
‘struggle was long and vehement; but his 
‘sense of duty would not be stifled or en- 
feebled, and finally triumphed over every 





‘come almost impossible, on account of his 


‘tives for seeking a new habitation, there 
was another of the most imperious and 
irresistible necessity. He had imbibed 
an opinion that it was his duty to dissemi- 
nate the truths of the gospel among the 
unbelieving nations. He was terrified at 
first by the perils and hardships to which 
the life of a missionary is exposed. This 





the formation of his creed was rapid.— 
Every fact and sentiment in this book were | 
‘viewed through a medium which the writ-| 
ings of the Camissard apostle bad sug-| 


4 


cowardice made him diligent in the inven- 
tion of objections and excuses; but he 
found it impossible to shake off the belief 
that such was the injunction of his duty. 














| religious tenets. In addition to these mo-| 


| impediment. 


| His efforts were attended with nro per- 
‘manent success. His exhortations had 
| sometimes a temporary power, but more 
\| frequently were repelled with insult and 
‘derision. In pursuit of this object he en- 


| underwent incredible fatigues, hunger, sick- 
‘ness, and solitude. The license of savage 
passion, and the artifices of his depraved 
countrymen, all opposed themselves to his 
progress. His courage did not forsake him 
till there appeared no reasonable ground to 
rhope for success. He desisted not til] his 








countered the most imminent perils, and . 
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obligation to persevere. With a constitu- || fused to interfere in her arrangements.— || to poison every moment of his being, and 
tion somewhat decayed, he at length re-| His own system was embraced not, accu-|| devote him to ceaseless anguish. 

turned to his family. An interval of tran- : rately speaking, because it was the best, [ To be continued.] 

quillity succeeded. He was frugal, regular, | but because it had been expressly prescrib- |’ —— 
and strict in the performance of domestic |, ed to him. Other modes, if practised by 














duties. He allied himself with no sect, | other persons, might be equally accept-| 


because he perfectly agreed with none. | able. 


Social worship is that by which they are | 


all distinguished ; but this article found no |, charity and mildness. 
He rigidly interpreted | ally overspread his features, but was un- | idea of the manners and customs of a peo- 


place in his creed. 


| 


His deportment to others was full of! 
A sadness perpetu- 


j 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET: 


| 

| MANNER OF GETTING UP A BALL IN 
| ARKANSAS. 

| 


It is almost impossible to form a correct 


that precept which enjoins us, when we , mingled with sternness or discontent. The | ple by general reputatation ; there always 


worship, to retire into solitude, and shut | 
out every species of society. 


tones of his voice, his gestures, his steps! remain some minute particulars to be dis- 


According | were all in tranquil unison. His conduct | covered by accident, or to be incidently 


to him, devotion was not only a silent office, || was characterised by a certain forbearance |, mentioned in the detail of circumstances 


but must be performed alone. 


An hour at | and humility, which secured the esteein of 


noon, and an hour at midnight were thus | those to whom his tenets were most ob- 


appropriated. 


{| 


noxious. They might call him a fanatic 


At the distance of three hundred yards | and a dreamer, but they could not deny 
from his house, on the top of a rock whose | their veneration to his invincible candour 


sides were steep, rugged, and encumbered | and invariable integrity. 


His own belief 


with dwarf cedars and stony aspevities, he | of rectitude was the foundation of his hap- 


built what, to a common eye, would have. 
seemed a summer-house. The eastern verge | 
of this precipice was 60 feet above the river | 


tuating and rippling in a rocky channel, 


and orchards. 
airy. It was no more than a circular area, 
twelve feet in diameter, whose flooring was 
the rock, eleared of moss and shrubs, and 
exactly levelled, edged by twelve Tuscan 


The edifice was slight and 


} 


} 
’ 
} 


'piness. This, however, was destined to 
‘find an end. 


Suddenly the sadness that constantly | 
which flowed at its foot. The view before i attended him was deepened. Sighs, and | 
it consisted of a transparent current, fluc- | even tears, sometimes escaped him. To 

| the expostulations of his wife he seldom an- 
and bounded by a rising scene of cornfields | swered any thing. When he designed to’ 


be communicative, he hinted that his peace 
of mind was flown, in consequence of de- 
viation from his duty. A command had 
been laid upon him, which he lad delayed 
to perform. He felt as if a certain period 


columns, and covered by an. undulating | of hesitation and reluctance had been al- 
dome. My father furnished the dimensions | lowed him, but that this period was passed. 


and outlines, but allowed the artist whom 


He was no longer permitted to obey. The 


he employed to complete the structure on | duty assigned to him was transferred, in 


his own plan. It was without seat, table, 
or ornament of any kind. 

This was the temple of his Deity.— 
Twice in twenty-four hours he repaired 


consequence of his disobedience, to another, 


and all that remained was to endure the 


penalty. 


He did not describe this penalty. It ap-, 


hither, unaccompanied by any human be- peared to be nothing more for some time 
ing. Nothing but physical inability to) than a sense of wrong. This was suffi- 
move, was allowed to obstruct or postpone | ciently acute, and was aggravated by the 
this visit. He did not exact from his family | belief that his offence was incapable of ex- 


compliance with his example. 
equally sincere in their faith, were as 
sparing in their censures and restrictions, 
with respect to the conduct of others, as 
my father. 


} 


Few men, | piation. 
i} 


| the deepest compassion. 


The character of my mother } it. 


No one could contemplate the 
agonies which he seemed to suffer without 
Time, instead of 
‘lightening the burden, appeared to add to 
At length he hinted to his wife, that 


| as remote from the subject as can possibly 
1 be imagined. The French nation, perhaps, 
possess more national characteristics than 
any other people on the globe ; and, what is 
equally surprising, they retain them under 
all circumstances, and in every condition. 
Who but a Frenchman could entertaia the 


idea of opening a dancing-school among 
the savages of our western wilderness ? 
or who, fet me ask, but a Frenchman 
could carry it into execution? and yet 
Chateaubriand tells us, that he saw one of 
his countrymen with a fine school of sa- 
vages under him, quite adepts in the art of 
dancing, and received in exchange for his 
instruction, furs, skins, and other articles 
of Indian trade. 

The following method of forming balls. 
among the French in Arkansas, the capital 
of the territory of the same name, was 
communicated to us in a letter by a re- 
spectable young gentleman, who lately emi- 
grated to that country from this city. After 
giving a description of the Indian dances 
he proceeds to state :— 


bs 


1 forget whether I have ever given you 
an account of the manner the French get 
up a ball in this place; and, for fear I have 
not, I will doit now. The balls here are 
given by kings. At every ball, the four 
queens, who were chosen at the preceding 
ball, each walk around the room with a 
handherchief in their hands, which, when 
they have chosen their man, they throw 
around his neck, and present their cheeks 
for a kiss, which is given. ‘The person so 


was no less devout; but her education had || his end was near. His imagination did || chosen is to be one of the kings; he then 


habituated her to a different mode of wor- 
ship. The loneliness of their dwelling 
prevented her from joining any established 
congregation ; but she was punctual in the 
offices of prayer, and in the performance of 
hymns to her Saviour, after the manner of | 








not prefigure the mode or the time of his | 
decease, but was fraught with an incurable || 
persuasion that his death was at hand. He | 
was likewise haunted by the belief that the | 


kind of death that awaited him was strange | 


chooses a girl, who he kisses, for his 
queen, at the next ball. After the four 
kings are chosen, they, with their new- 
made queens, take the floor, and have a 


! . * 
| dance, which closes the coronation. At 


and terrible. His anticipations were thus the cheosing of every king, there is a shout 
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of “ Vive le Roi,” throughout the room || nothing belonging to her was missing, ex- 
These kings give the next ball, which ge- lcept what she had on at the time. The 
nerally costs from forty to sixty dollars.—|| Czar, satisfied of their sincerity, ordered 
They likewise make a handsome present) great search to be made for her, with the 
totheir queens. I never dance any myself,| offer of a considerable reward to the per- 
and I need not tell you that I have, as yet, | son who should discover what was become 
escaped the honour of being crowned.— lof her, but to no purpose ; the parents and 
The French girls generally honour the ‘relations, apprehending she was no more, 
American gentlemen with their crowns.” | went into mourning for her. 


Above a year after this she was disco- 

Le et ere by an accident. A colonel who had 
PETER THE GREAT. come from the army to see his friends, go- 

Peter the Great was smitten with the! ing a hunting into that wood, and follow- 
charms of a young lady, the daughter of a | ing his game througlnthe morass, he came 
foreign merchant in Moscow. He first to the hut, and looking into it, saw a pretty 
saw her in her father’s house, where he lye img woman in a mean dress. (ter in- 
dined one day: he was so much taken with | quiring of her who she was, and how she 
her appearance, that he offered her any | came to live in so solitary a place, he found 
terms she pleased, if she would live with | at last that she was the lady whose disap- 
him; which this virtuous young woman || pearance had made so great a noise: in the 
modestly refused; but dreading the effects | utmost confusion, and with the most fer- 
of his authority, she put on a resolution, || vent entreaties, she prayed him on her 
and left Moscow in the night, without com-|| knees that he would not betray her; to 
municating her design even to her parents. | which he replied, That he thought her 
Having provided a little money for her | danger was now past, as the Czar was 
support, she travelled on foot several miles | then otherwise engaged, and that she might 
into the country, till she arrived at a small |) with safety discover herself at least to her 
village where her nurse lived with her hus-|; parenis, with whom he would consult how 


hand and their daughter, the young lady’s | matters should be managed. The lady 
Joster-sister, to whom she discovered her) agreed to his proposal, and he set out im- 
intention of concealing herself in the weil mediately, and overjoyed her parents with 
near that village; and, to prevent any dis- | the happy discovery; the issue of their 
covery, she set out the same night, accom- || deliberations was to consult Madame Ca- 
panied by the husband and daughter.— therine (as ‘she was then called) in what 
The husband being a timber-man by trade, || manner the affair should be opened to the 
and well acquainted with the wood, con- |Czar. The Colonel went also upon this 
ducted her to a little dry spot in the middle || business, and was advised by Madame to 
of a morass, and there he built a hut for | come next morning, and she would intro- 
her habitation. She had deposited her} duce him to his Majesty, when he might 
money with her nurse to procure little } make the discovery and claim the promised 
necessaries for her support, which were reward. He went according to appoint- 
faithfully conveyed to her at night, by the t ment, and being introduced, told the acci- 
nurse or her daughter, by one of whom she } dent by which he had discovered the lady, 
_ Was constantly attended in the night-time. || and represented the miserable situation in 


The next day after her flight, the Czar | which he found her, and what she must 
_ €alled at her father’s to see her, and find-| 


| have sufiered by being so long shut up 
ing the parents in anxious concern for their | in such a dismal place, from the delicacy 


daughter, and himself disappointed, fan- || of her sex. The Czar showed a great deal 
eied ita plan of their own concerting. He || of concern that he should have been the 


hecame angry, and began to threaten them | cause of all her sufferings, declaring, that 
with the effects of his displeasure, if she 


he would endeavour to make her amends. 
was not produced; nothing was left the|| Here Madame Catherine suggested, that she 
parents but the most solemn protestations, || thought the best amends his Majesty could 
with tears of real sorrow running down 


make was, to give her a handsome fortune 
their cheeks, to convince him of their inno- || and the Colonel for a husband, who had the 
cence and ignorance what was become of || 


| best right, having caught her in pursuit of his 
her, assuring him of their fears that some 


igame. The Czar, agreeing perfectly with 


fatal disaster must have befallen her, as | Madame Catherine’s sentiments, ordered 
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one of his favourites to go with oloe 
| nel, and bring the young lady home; where 
‘| she arrived, to the inexpressible joy of her 
family and relations, who had all been in 
mourning for her. The marriage was un- 
der the direction, and at the expense of the 
Czar; who himself gave the bride to the 
bridegroom, saying, That he presented 
him with one of the most virtuous of wo- 
men; and accompanied his declaration 
with very valuable presents, besides set. 
tling on her and her heirs three thousand 
rubles a year. This lady lived highly es. 
teemed by the Czar, and by every one who 
knew her. 














LORD CHANCELLOR TALBOT. 


A very considerable living falling in the 
gift of the late Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
'who was a man of a noble and generous 
spirit, Sir Robert Walpole took the free- 
dom to recommend to his Lordship’s no- 
tice a friend of his whom he wished to 
oblige. His Lordship having no objection 
to the gentleman’s character, very frankly 
told Sir Robert that he should be obliged. 
While the matter thus rested as determin- 
ed, though the necessary forms of induction 
were yet unpassed, the curate who had 
served the former incumbent for many 
years, and had an unexceptionable charac- 
ter, applied to his Lordship, with letters of 
recommendation from the best people iu 
the parish, setting forth the hardships he 
laboured under by reason of his numerous 
‘family, and the inconveniences he must suf- 
fer should he be constrained to move; and 
therefore earnestly entreating his Lord- 
ship’s interest with the next incumbent, to 
continue him in bis curacy. The Chan- 
cellor received the curate with his wonted 
goodness, and entering into conversation 
with him, found him to be an excellent 
scholar, and of lively parts; aad on ask- 
ing him what his curacy might be worth? 
was told, about forty pounds a year.— 
“ Well, Sir,” said he, “ Dll not only grant 
your suit, but endeavour to raise your in- 
come ;” and accordingly, when the clergy- 
man, to whom the living was promised, 
came to press forward his presentment, his 
Lordship took occasion to speak to him in 
favour of the old curate, and, withal, to in- 
timate that the salary, considering the 
man’s family and abilities, (which he as- 
sured him were none of the meanest,) was 
too small for him to live upon, and there 
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fore wished him to make it up sixty petunia erent work will rise in the estimation of all || the position, which ciated to the situa- 


a year, which, with the bounty of his pa- | who are informed, that it was written, as | t thon of his body, hee ought to be in, but 


rishioners, would afford him a comfortable the author declares, *¢ with liltle assistance | i constantly employed in committing acts of 
subsistence. 


The clergyman paused a lit | of the learned, and without any patronage || hostility upon the Graces. He throws 
tle at such an unexpected request; but | of the great; not in the soft obscurities of | any where, but down his throat, whatever 
soon recollecting himself, said, “ I am ex- | | retirement, or under the shelter of acade- | he means to drink; and only mangles 
ceedingly sorry that I cannot oblige eed, mic bowers, but amidst inconvenience and | what he means to carve. Inattentive to 
Lordship in the choice of the gentleman |' distraction, in sickness and sorrow.” Lord | _all the regards of social life, he mistimes or 
you recommend, having already engaged a | Cheste rfield, at that time, was universally | | misplaces every thing. He disputes with 
near relation, whom I cannot dismiss with | esteemed the Meecenas of the age; and it | heat, and indiscriminately mindless of the 
honour,” “ What!” said his Lordship, | was in that character, no doubt, that Dr. | | walk, character, and situation of those 
“have you engaged a curate before you || Johnson addressed to him the letter before- | with whom he disputes. Absolutely igno- 
are possessed of the living?” He said, |! mentioned. His Lordship endeavoured to || rant of the several gradations of familiarity 
“he had.” “ Then, Sir,” replied the} be grateful, by recommending that valua- | or respect, he is exactly the same to his 
Chancellor with some warmth, “ I shall ble work in two essays, which, among | superiors, his equals, and his interiors ; 
furnish you with the best excuse in the} others, he published in a paper entitled | and therefore, by a necessary consequence, 
world to dismiss him, for I shall dispose of | “ The World,” conducted by Mr. E d-| absurd to two of the three. Is it possible 
the living to another :” and without stay-|) ward Moore, and his literary friends.— | to love such aman? No; the utmost I 
ing to hear him reply, left him. In a few || Some time after, however, the Doctor took |, can do for him is to éaneidet him as a re- 
days the old curate took the liberty to wait “great offence at being refused admittance | _Spectable Hottentot.”’ 

upon his Lordship, to learn the success of | to Lord Chesterfield ; a circumstance which | 
his interposition with the designed incum-| has been imputed t the mistake of the } 
bent. My Lord told him frankly, he had |) porter. 
used the most pressing arguments in his | 





Deep Play.—Lord O » saying that 
Just before the Dictionary was. he made a point of never playing beyond 
published, Mr. Moore expressed his sur- | the line of his own understanding, “ Faith, 


| 
; ! 





favour he was master of, but was unable to |! 
succeed. Here the tears began to flow in- 
voluntarily from the old man’s eyes, who |, 
was going to retire to vent his grief, when 





| prise to the great Lexicographer, that he | my lord,” says an Irish gentleman present, 


‘did not intend to dedicate the book to his 


Lordship. Mr. Johnson answered “ That | 
he was under no obligation to any great | 


|“ 5 now see the reason you never play 


deep.” 
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the Chancellor, calling him back, said, | man whatever, and therefore he should not | 
‘6 Sir, I perceive your distress, and I really | make him his patron. »  ¢ Pardon me \| From a Review in the London Literary Gazette of Le. 
" >| ters written for the Post and not for Press. 
pitty you; the curacy I cannot give } you, | | Siz,” said Moore, “ you are certainly obli- | oe 
but the Living I can, and you may write to: ‘ged to his Lordship for two elegant papers | — - 50 hae 
your family and friends by the next post, | he nes written in favour of your perform. | Naples, October 18—. 
that though you only applied for the cura: | ance.” ‘ You quite mistake the thing,” | ‘“‘ T mentioned, my dear daughter, that I 
cy, your modesty and merit have gained | ones the other, “ I confess no obliga | got the particulars of a most romantic and 
you the rectorship.” He blest the Chan- ‘tion: I feel my own dignity, Sir: I have | interesting history lately, and I only now 
cellor, and, unable to utter a word more, | | made a Commodore Anson’s voyage round | have found leisure to write them down fo 
left him! ‘the world of the English language ; and | | you. When in public with the Marchio- 
| while I am coming into port, with a fair | ness of S , I had seen her frequently 
DR. JOHNSON. wind, on a fair sun-shining day, my Lord | address a very plocsing, fine young woman, 
When Dr. Samuel Johnson first conceiv- | ‘Chesterfield sends out two little cock-boats | | whose name and rank I knew, but nothing 
ed the design of compiling a Dictionary of) to tow me in. I am yery sensible of the | more; and she said she wished I should be 
the English language, he drew up a plan, | favour, Mr. Moore, and should be sorry to | | better acquainted with her before she told 
in a letter to the Earl of Chesterfield.— | | say an ill-natured thing of that nobloman; | me her history. She was reserved, but 
This very letter exhibits a beautiful proof | but I cannot help thinking he is a Lord | had a mild sort of quiet melancholy in her 














to what a degree of grammatical perfection | 


| amongst Wits, and a Wit amongst Lords. 


| manner, that attracted me very much ; and 


i 
and classical elegance, our language was ! The severity of this remark seems never to | you shall now learn the cause. p- not 


eapable of being brought. The execution ! 
of this plan cost him the labour of many | 
years; but when it was published, in 1755, | 
the sanguine expectations of the public 
were amply justified; and several foreign | 


neaeee the author with their approbation. | 


have been forgotten by the Earl, who, in| 
one of his letters to his son, thus delineates 


moral character, deep learning, and supe- | 
rior parts, I acknowledge, admire and re- 


to love, that I am almost in a fever when T| 


at liberty to give ber full name, so you 


r “must be satisfied with her being called Ro- 
the Doctor :—“ There is a man, whose || salie, after her Saint. She was the daugh- 


ter of one of the first houses in this country, 
and brought into the world with every ad- 
vantage, having been educated at home, 
and under a very amiable mother, who, 


academies, particularly della Crusca, ho- | spect, but whom it is so irapossible for me 
| 

*¢ Such are its merits,” says the learned ||am in his company. His figure, without || unfortusately, died when she was only fif- 

Mr. Harris, “ that our language does not | being deformed, seems made to disgiene or | teen. ITler father had selected a youth for 

possess a more copious, learned, and va-||ridicule the common structure of the hu-|/ her paftner in life every way worthy of her ; 

tuable work.” But the excellency ef this'| man body: His legs and arms are never in|, and, what seldom happens, the young peo- 
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6 LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
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; he never father and husband might be witnesses, 
pub- | With such a woman, what must have been 
the effect upon all present. 


ple were allowed to form an attachment || mother and idiot l say nothing 
before marriage, by a considerable degree | Saw either, I believe, from that hour : 
of intimacy. The young Count’s mother | lic hatred followed both, you may SUPPose, . — _ She 
was a high, violent character, but had not | though one only could be called guilty.—_ te oO OeS oy - a 7 his arn 
openly opposed this; however, she con- | Rosalie’s fate, I believe, has drawn morg j then — hed ag usband, and said tg 
ducted herself. in a manner that showed | tears than any event in real lile ever did } Count P. ¢ To this Generous man we owe 
little partiality to her future daughter. All,) in Naples. Public proof was brought her | this indulgence ; kneel with me, and swear 
however, went on till a few days before | father, next morning, of the marriage, but, ) tts the ri intercourse we shall ever have 
the marriage ; great and splendid were the | it was added, the bride being veiled, her | together. : 
preparations, and future happiness appear- | name was not known. Enraged, as you — “ You may believe this noble woman’s 
ed within theirreach. The young people, | may conceive, he carried his daughter (in ‘heme le won him to tollow her upright 
as usual, were separated for the last two | silence) to his villa, and there, I under- | ouaniid J and, I = told, at no moment of 
days: one hardly dare glance at the feel-|| stand, with more of tenderness than might | their lives, during those years, has that 
ings with which they parted, to meet again || have been expected from his stern charac- | vow ever been broken : in public they 
in the happiest union ; love and hope blind- || ter, unfolded what he deemed the treache- || meet, but the life of each is exemplary. — 
ing them to all future chances against the |ry of her lover. The death-blow to all | She fills the station of a wife and mother 
completion of their happiness. The even- | her happiness was such, as her most inter- | to pertection, and is rewarded by the re. 
ing before the marriage day, Count P’s esting countenance proves, fifleen years spect of her husband, and all her society, 
mother came to his house, newly prepared || cannot efface; and, for a couple of years, | There is an elevated character in her sor- 
for his bride, and said, it had been resolved | life seemed held by a very slender thread. i rows and self-command, that attracts my 
the marriage should take place on that || That a young woman should remain un- | veneration : and, as to him, I do think one 
night, privately, to spare his lovely Rosa-'| married out of a convent, is a thing un- | of her most severe and secret pangs must 
lie’s feelings, as she shrunk from the public | known; and her vast possessions made her } be to read in his faded form, and fine de- 
solemnity, and that all should be ready, | father anxiously desire to see her married, || jected countenance, what he has suffered. 
and at an hour she named, he would be) before the fatal truth was made known to, To me, all the penance that superstition 
called for by the father. Accordingly, eve- | her, as the sacredness of sorrow had kept could invent, or romance ever dictated, 
ry thing was so arranged, and the young aloof all intruders, and her father resolved | falls short of this existence : but in all sor- 
man.was conducted to church, his carriage she should return to the world under the " rows being shared, and virtuous, there must 
following his supposed father-in-law. At) protection of a husband. How this was be support; and this, truly, she merits and 
the altar, which was dimly lighted, stood brought about, may be accounted for by | obtains. In England, much feeling would 
his mother and the bride, covered bya ve- | those who know the state of society here. |, be given to the husband; but, I suppose, 
Jy thin silver tissue veil ; and the ceremony ! Allshe desired, when she found her father’s | there is not in Naples a man who has bet- 
proceeded. The youth, whose thoughts | will must be obeyed, was a full explanation | ter reason to think well of his wife, and he 
were fixed on his present happiness, and | of her situation to the Marquis ,whom | chose the lot for hiniself, when he could 
engrossed by the service, distinguished no she married. | not foresee it was to end so well. 
one, and received his wife in full confi- Thus, my dear, was this tragedy brought | The idiot and mother both live, no 
dence. Silent she was, but tranquil; and | to the most trying scene—the discovery of one knows where. Count P. married his 
his mother carried her home: all the cor- her lover’s innocence, after she herself was sister to a Venetian, and devotes his time 
tege parted; and he followed to his own |another’s. The Marquis undertook this ;. to her and her family. 
house, there to unveil the treasure of his he is a cold character, but to her appeared. 
heart. He found the saloon illuminated, ‘sincerely attached. 
and his brother and sister, who on some _ “Thave worked my way thus far, my | 
pretence had been kept absent from the dear daughter, to show 
ne seemingly waiting in impatience | under quite anew light. Rosalie was now | evening in Scotland is called a joy (p. 29) 
with his mother beside the bride. The | only nineteen, when this hardest part of ‘instead of foy, the origin of which in the 
doors closed after him, and his mother | her trial was appointed her : but the effects | French Soyer, fireside, (where such enter- 
withdrew the veil, and discovered to him | were quite different from what might have ‘tainments are given) is very obvious; and 
that his wife was a beautiful idiot, whose | been looked for; the cup of misery appear- | a young lady (p. 111) writes, that she has 
large estates she had long coveted, and had ‘ed to have overflowed,'and she received | all the weighty affairs of the tonsure of her 


taken this most wicked manner of obtain- || the intelligence as a relief fi itter- | fri 
mo =| rom the bitter- || friend on the eve of marriage to attend to 
ing for herfamily. The anguish that fol- | siniip. dinaedinaa mamaria. 


She clasped 











‘ing ever attend you. 

* Yours truly.” 
There are some odd blunders in the vo- 
you human nature | lume—perhaps typographical. A farewell 


Adieu: my bless - 





lowed bi 
and the loss of reason had nearly been the. 
price at which she gained the success of a. 
plan, truly diabolical. His sister, a most 
amiable creature, soothed him, at last, into || which she has never deviated from since. | 
submission to his hard fate, after finding no | 
means were left to set him free. 





| “ Once, and only once, they met in pri-| 
Of the | vate society, and she requested only her, 


. | ness of her former pangs; and, grateful for | which we confess we cannot comprehend 
brought him to the gates of death, |\his faith, she owned it was wisely done to_ 

place new duties before her, ere she was ! tial preparation. 

acquainted with his share in their mutual 
misery: this proved a greatness of mind, | 


j at all—that being a vestal, and not a nup- 

Upon the whole, the gist of these letters, 
if they have any, is not obvious enough; 
pes though pleasantly written, they are 
| defective in striking materials for general 
_ relish. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
GENNESSEE. 


Flow on, lovely Gennesse, deep rolling river, 
Thy banks shall be dear.to my memory ever— 





Though, wild as thy rapids, my fancy may rove, 
Recollection still clings to the region I love. 
| 
| 


O, bright are the sunheams that glow on thy waters, 
As the ray that illumines the eye of thy daughters, 
And bright, through the forest, thy cottages gleam, 
And dark are the maples that shadow thy stream. 


Flow on, lovely stream—though the wanderer roves 

Far, far from the region that memory loves; 
Still green be thy groves, and thy villages gay, | 
And blest the kind ones on thy border that stray. 


The spring shall return to thy banks—but no more 
For me, shall thy rapids in solitude roar— 

No more shall I listen, with feelings sublime, 

To the rush of thy waves, like the foot-fall of time. 


Whate’er be my fate, wherever I roam, 

My heart shall still bound at the mem’ry of home ; 
For my coltuge, though lowly, by love was endear’d, 
And sweet were the flowers in the wilderness rear’d. 


Yes, while mem’ry, or hope, one ray can impart, 

To lighten the gloom of my desolate heart, 

That heart shall still tarn, with affection, to thee, 

Thou deep rapid river, my own Gennessee. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 





ON A PERSON TAKING HIS DEPARTURE | 


FOR SEA 
Now, in the hour of life’s murkiest wo, 
His bosom burns with pure affection’s glow ; 
Now from his eye there steals the sacred tear— 
The tear to nature, and to friendship dear. 
While, from the eyes, those tears successive roll, | 
Which speak the tenderest feelings of his soul. | 
Lo! he attempts—but, ah! attempts in vain, 
To vent affection’s most heart-rending strain. 
While oft, in painful utterance, it dies— 
Extinguishes in silent breathing sighs. 
Once more elated with the glowing rays of hope, 
Which with adversity alone can cope: 
He fondly dwells on thoughts of happier days, 
When adverse fate shall cease in fortune’s blaze. 
Now in that eye, which was the seat of tears, 
Beams the pure bliss, the thoughts of future years, | 
When fortune (like the cloudless sky serene) 
Shall shine, without one cloud to intervene ; 





Those thoughts his soul with animation swell, } 
While in vibrating strains he bids farewe!} ! 
F.W.R. 
7 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Aiv—lWVere not the sinful Mary's tears. 
Oh! there is sweetness in the tear 
‘That loves the youthful eye, 
When thoughts of heaven—of all that’s dear, 
Impcls the burden'd sigh, 





When God illumes the shrouded heart, 
And gilds its morning sky, 

When, in his loveliness of art, 
He rends each carnal tie 





—_————- 





When, in the dark despairing breast, 
He pours the dews of grace, 

An emblem of the smile impress’d 
Upon his holy face. 


When Mercy spreads her hallow'd wing, 
And whispers to her child, 

The promise of a faceless spring, 
Far from this tainting wild. 


Ves, there is sweetness in the tear 
That loves the youthful eye, 
It speaks—thy God is ever near— 
Thy soul shall never die. 
MARINER'S BOY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


WOMAN. 
By M‘Donatp CLaRKE 
Air—Roy's Wife. 


Woman—soothing, blessed Woman! 
Lile’s best comforts rest with thee, 
In their troubles, turn to thee 
Hearts divine, and hearts inhuman. 
Pale Rapture’s guiltless banner streams 
Around thy silver bowers of feeling, 
And Memory’s yellow evening dreams 
Are from tie shrine where thou art kneeling 
Woman, &c. 


Hope never looks so truly kind 
As in the roses thou dost give her, 
For thy green vows of bliss can bind 
Gem garlands to the soul for ever. 
Woman, &e. 


Oh, when the flag of fortune veers 
Toward the gloomy coast of even ! 
May thy bland eves anoint with tears, 
lis gorgeous entrance into heaven 

Woman, &c. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO EMMA. 


My Emma—dear, a sad farewe!!, 
For we, alas! must part, 

And rent will be the magic spell 
That twin'd around each heart—my love, 
That twin'd around each heart. 


Oh! for many a rosy hour 
I've steadiast gaz’d on thee, 

But stern Fate's relentess power, 
Will tear thee far from me—my love 
Will tear thee far from me. 


But, Emina, wilt thou eer forget 
The hours of bliss we've known, 

Or will a tear thine eyelid wet, 
To think that they are flown—iny love, 
To think that they are flown. 


When lightnings quiver through the sky, 
And howling thunders roll, 

Its flash reminds me of thine eye, 
Whose glance lit on my soul—my love, 
Whose glance lit on my soul. 


The dew that glitter’d on the spray, 
Embiemified our bliss, 

It sparkled bright—it fled away 
And we were brought to this—my love, 
And we were brought to this, 


| Weep not, my dear, for soon we'll stray 
i From the realm of sorrow ; 
| Our sun of love, though dim to-day, 
Bright will beam to-morrow—my love. 
! Bright will beam to-morrow. 
i" ALBERT 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO ALLAN. 


i Yes, I have long been “ sorrow’s child,” 

Long felt affliction’s heavy wand ; 

But friendship sooth’d—it sooth’d and smil'd 
And torm’d a long, a lasting bond. 


With mildness on the painful past, 
And that [riendship, stili unshook, 
Shall prove me faithful to the iast. 
j 
) 


\} 
| ‘Twas friendship taught my heart to look 
\ 
j 


Yes, Allan, I would always share 

The heart that would no other claim, 
Than the pure friendship that you bear 
For virtue in its noblest frame. 


ELLA 


‘ — 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 


TO MY FRIEND. 


I prythee, Charles, thy suit renew, 
| It must not, cannot, be in vain ; 
For hearts like thine, so warm and true, 
May ne'er through life be met again 


*Twas maiden modesty alone 
Which caus'd your suit to be denied ; 
{| Had you more perseverance shown, 
i She would, e’en now, have been your bride 
| 


i Then boldly face the fair again, 

With all love's forces take the field ; 
I"!} lay my life that one campaign, 
i! Will make the haughty beauty yield. 


i BRESTRO 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 


ZELIA TO HENRY. 
In imitation of Ah! Zelia, dear Zelia. 


Ah! Henry, dear Henry, sepulchre thy blame, 

And spare thy once lov'd-one, her blush, and her 
shame! 

Oh! ‘twas L once taught thee to feel—Ah! God—to 
know. 

That thy passion of love prov'd the friendship of wo, 


Yes, there were moments—they are gone—they are 
fled— 

And with them my bliss, which has wither’d.and bled. 

Ol! IL suffer'd, as thou didst, no more will this cheek 

Show to Henry the blush, or love's blooming streak, 


Henry ! dear Henry, I remember that hour, 

When the bird of love breathed in thy soul’s youthfal 
| bower ; 
'! And with pain I revert to that labouring sigh, 
| The caveat that twilight was then drawing nigh. 


But, Henry, be kind, and be pity thy robe, 
| For thou know’st the frailty of the heart's little globe ; 
And, oh! if cold prudence here on earth froze each 
heart, 
It may lead them to heaven—nay, never to part. 
MARINER’S BOY 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


‘ON AN OFFER OF FRIENDRHIP. 


What can charm the afflicted mind 
So soon as friendship’s sympathy ? 

It hushes every boisterous wind, 
And lulls to rest each misery. 


While breathing sentiments as pure, 
As hallow’d as the heavens above : 
Tt makes us feel we can endure 
To separate from those we love. 


Then to the dull, the languid eye, 
It spreads a heavenly lustre there ; 
Yes, it is sweet sympathy : 
That would each injury repair. 


And can it then a phantom prove, 
And I the dear delusion lose ? 
No, the idea I'll remove, 
Nor sacred friendship thus abuse ! 


ELLA. 
=== 
From a Manuscript Play. 
THE WATERMAN. 
Let philosophers boast of their learning and skill, 


And tell us what sages have thought of men ; 
It yet is a fact, sirs, deny it who will, 

Human nature’s the study for watermen. 
For ours is the talent to soon put afloat, 

All ages, professions, and sizes ; 


From the sweep's sooty rug to the gaudy lac’d coat, | 


As the grade to the genera! rises. 
While we row, 
To and fro, 
One way look, the other go. 


Our boats convey from shore to shore, 
The great, the small, the rich, the poor ; 
The short, the tall, the fat, the lean, 
The fait, the brown, the good the mean ; 
The maid, the widow, wife, and mother, 
-And some who're neither one nor ‘tother. 


Thus ours is the talent, &c. 


"s querisis, quibblers, quids, and quakers, 
brokers, brewers, bakers ; 
Blacksmiths, boatmen, bailiffs, butlers, 
Cartmen, coopers, caulkers, cutlers ; 
Drummers, drapers, driveling drovers, 
Riggers, ravers, ranters, rovers ; 
Farmers, fiddlers, fuddlers, furriers, 
Carvers, clothiers, clerks, and curriers ; 
Gownmen, grocers, gardners, gilders, 
Bullies, bruisers, barbers, builders ; 
Founders, framers, fools, refiners, 
Turors, judges, jobbers, joiners ; 
Sweepers, singers, sailors, 
Tanners, turners, tinkers, tailors ; 
‘Tenants, tyrants, truants, teachers, 
. Poets, Printers, painters, preachers. 


Thus ours is the talent, &e, 


‘Tobacconists, book-binders, stone-cutters, saw 

With carpenters, constables, lovers, and eevee ee 

Musicians, confectioners, vintners, and glaziers, 

With inn-keepers, upholsterers, hatters, and braziers; 

Auctioneers, and attorneys, with priests, and phy- 
sicians, 

Engravers, designers, and scribbling magicians. 

Thus ours is the talent, &e. 





Shoe-makers, watch-makers, coach-makers, sail- 
makers, 
Rope-makers, chair-makers, pin-makers, pail-ma- 
kers ; 
With weighers, surveyors, 
Street inspectors, 
Bank directors ; 
The seller of jewels, 
And the fighter of duels. 








Thus ours is the talent to soon put afloat, 
All ages, professions, and sizes ; 
From the sweep’s sooty rug, to the gaudy lac’d coat, 
As the grade to the general rises. 
While we row, 
To and fro, 
One way look, the other go. 


From the Philadelphia Freeman's Journal. 
WHEN THE LAST TEAR. 


When the last tear of love is shed, 
And the free’d spirit hastens away. 

When joy, desire, and hope have fled, 
And beauty seeks its couch in clay ; 


O, then, what art, what pageantry 

Of worth deceas’d, shall tell? what bust 
To years, shall breathe the memory 

Of those that slumber, dust with dust? 


For marbled busts will disappear, 
While time obliterates the urn, 
And those who now bestow the tear, 
Will claim the tribute in return. 





| 
| 
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| Alone can consecrate its fame. 


Van is the pageant—vain is art, 
To gleam from years a living name ; 
One simple deed from virtue’s heart. 


 — 


NEW-YORK, 

| SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1820. 
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Aquatic Amusement.—The ladies and gentlemen of 


| boats called the New- York and American Star. They | 
| will start from Williamsburgh at treo o'clock, P.M.’ 

and row to a stake-boat, anchored abrest of Castle | 
Williams, with an emblematic flag to be presented to | 
the boat arriving there first, as a trophy of her supe- | 


On Wednesday the Sth inst. the Cattle Show and | 
| Fair, of the city and county of New-York, was closed | 
_ by awarding premiums to the successiul competitors, | 

and immediately after “ the sale of animals and ma- | 
nufactures took place, and we understand good prices | 


tended by several foreign gentlemen of distixction, 
together with the Mayor and a number of Aldermen. 
The subscription to promote the views of the society 
was liberal; and it is intended, if the support should | 
be continued and increased, that the next year exhi- | 
bition shall be more extensive and splendid.” | 





Lovers of Music, of both sexes, may be pleased to 
learn that proposals are issued by E RILEY, Esq. 
music seller, No. 29 Chatham-street, for publishing, 
by subscription, in numbers, a new musical work, oo 
titled, “ Riley's Vocal Melodies ; being a collection of 


— 








American, English, Scotch, Irish, Welch, French, 





| ber. 


|| tie-street. 


New-York may be gratified, this day, by witnessing | 


rior speed, | 


were obiained. A dinner followed, which was at- HN 








| German, Italian, Swiss, Tyrolese, Danish, Swedish, 
| Turkish, Hebrow, and Chinese Airs, adapted to 
AMERICAN WORDS, and arranged for the Piano 
Forte. The Poetry, it is announced, is principally 
;e flow from the pen of our biend WOODWORTH, 
diversified, probably, by the occasional assistance of 
his poetical friends Shays, Graham, and others, The 
work is to be handsomely engraved and printed, 
stitched in covers, and sold at twenty-five cents a num- 
Twelve numbers will complete a volume, for 
which a beautiful vignetie title-page and index js te 
be furuished, and the volume bound, gratis, for sub. 
scribers. 
Subscriptions received by the publisher, at No, 29 
Chatham-street, and also at this office. 


There are in the Library of Congress many curi- 
osities in Literature. Among them is Debree’s Col. 
lection of Voyages, in three volumes folio, a work so 
scarce, that a copy of it is valued, in an English cata- 
logue of rare books, at twelve hundred pounds ster- 
ling! There is also Durchas’s Pilgrimage, a single 
| small volume, valued at fifty pounds, and many others 
|in equally high esteem, of which Congrees became 
| Possessed, by the fortunate chance of obtaining by 
_purchase, Mr. Jefferson's Library. [ Intel. 





Coroner's Office, Nov. 9. 

| An inquest was held, this morning, on the body of 
a new born female child, found wrapped in a black 
| rag, at the gate of the Bethe! Church yard, in Chrys- 
Verdict, from the testimony of the sur- 
| geon, still born, but inhumanly exposed in the street. 

In this case, the sagacity of fine terrier dogs was 
truly manifest. At 7 o'clock this morning, they were 
howling about the child, and continually running 
| backwards and forwards to the opposite store. Mrs. 
| Long coming out of the store, had at length to drive 


| them off, and in a few minutes after, the child was 


\ 


| 
‘| the Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, Mr. William R. Lorton, to 


found by a little girl. 





MARRIED, 
| On Sunday morning last, at St. John’s Church, by 


| Miss Abigail F. Hendrickson, both of this city. 
On Monday evening last, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 





| Hobart. Mr. Clussman, to Miss Catherine Brows, 


' daughter of Mr. Robert Brown, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, 
| Dr. Floyd T. Ferris, to Miss Catherine M. Morton, 
| both of this city. 
| On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Thomas 
Jackson, the Rev. William Jackson, of Havre de 
Grace, (Md.) to Miss Margaret A. Byron, of this city. 
|_ At East-Chester, on Thursday evening last, by the 
| Rev. Mr. Kearney, Mr. Danie! Drake, of New-Ro- 


chelle, to Miss Abigail Jane Morgan, of the former 
place. 


i 





Se a eee 


DIED, 

Suddenly, on Saturday morning last, Mr. William 
Treadwell, printer, of Portsmouth N. H. in the 44h 
year of his age. 

On Wednesday evening last, of a lingering illaess, 
Margaret, the wife of Tho's Moui!aws. 

At Philadelphia, on Monday iast, much lamented, 
Miss Rachel, eldest daughter of B. Nones, Esq. 
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